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Extent of Business Recovery 


The parts that business and government have played 
in bringing recovery are receiving serious consideration. 
The results of their combined efforts are portrayed by 
various indexes. 

YARDSTICKS 


The volume of production in 1935 increased 43 per 
cent over that of 1932. The trend has been upward dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1936. The New York Times 
weekly index of business activity on May 9 reached the 
“estimated normal” line of 100, the first time it has been 
at that point since May 3, 1930. On May 5, 1935, it 
stood at 81.6. 

Wholesale prices increased 23 per cent between 1932 
and 1935. In February, 1936, they were 1.2 per cent 
above the average for 1935. The retail prices of food 
increased nearly 20 per cent from 1932 to 1935 and on 
February 25, 1936, were .06 per cent above the average 
for 1935. In June, 1933, the cost of living had reached 
the lowest point since 1920. By January, 1936, it was 
9.1 per cent above June, 1933. 

Average hourly wages in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 20.1 per cent from 1932 to 1935, but average 
weekly wages increased only 18.9 per cent. Since the 
cost of living increased 9.1 per cent, the purchasing power 
of average weekly wages increased less than 10 per 
cent. This is one of the most significant figures regard- 
ing the welfare of the average worker. However, em- 
ployment increased 28.1 per cent and this factor along 
with the increase in wages caused total weekly payrolls 
to rise 52.3 per cent from 1932 to 1935. This increase 
in purchasing power contributed greatly to recovery, even 
though the increase in purchasing power of average weekly 
wages was relatively small. 

Total dividends paid out were $2,042,000,000 in 1933. 
Payments were partly made out of surpluses. By 1934 
total dividends increased nearly 13 per cent, the latest 
figure available. However, the National City Bank Bul- 
letin for April, 1936, points out that the dividends of 
2010 corporations increased 42 per cent in 1935 over 
1934 and the Bulletin for May shows that the net profits 
of 245 corporations for the first quarter increased 42.3 
per cent over the first quarter of 1935. Although these 
figures may indicate that disproportionate profits are 
going to relatively few business concerns they are never- 
theless a significant index of recovery. Furthermore, they 
are evidence that in many cases owners are getting pros- 
perous much more rapidly than wage earners. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


_ Perhaps the greatest hindrance to recovery is the per- 
sistence of vast unemployment. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor estimates that there were still 12,184,000 
unemployed in March, 1936. The National Industrial 
Conference Board estimated that 9,901,000 were unem- 
ployed in August, 1935, and the statistician of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security estimated that 
11,103,000 were unemployed in that month. In March, 
1936, the employment index in manufacturing industries, 
compiled by the Department of Labor, was only 2.6 per 
cent above August, 1935, and 2 per cent above March, 
1935, indicating no great trend in the direction of re- 
duction of unemployment. In most non-manufacturing 
industries the index of employment showed about the 
same degree of improvement in March, 1936, over March, 
1935, as in manufacturing industries. The greatest in- 
creases were 5.5 per cent in electric light and power and 
manufactured gas, 15.3 per cent in building construction, 
24.3 per cent in metalliferous mining, and 27.6 per cent 
in the brokerage business. As these increases are based 
on samples of industries they provide no means of deter- 
mining the total increase in the number of persons who 
obtained employment. Although the indexes indicate that 
the trend of employment is increasing, other data show 
that unemployment is still so great as to constitute the 
most challenging problem of the economic system. Sub- 
stantiation of this is found in the fact that active files 
of the United States Employment Service in May, 1936, 
contained records of 9,100,000 persons seeking employ- 
ment. 

Among the unemployed there are, according to the 
estimate of John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, about 5,000,000 young persons 
between the ages of 16 and 25 who can find no useful 
piace in society. Among these there are many who never 
have had jobs and many others graduating from the 
schools are going to find themselves in the same predica- 
ment. 

RELIEF 


Quite as important is the relief problem. In January, 
1936, there were 6,385,740 persons eligible for work 
relief jobs (4,601,895 males and 1,783,845 females). 
Of these 4,376,795 were heads of families (3,698,926 
males and 677,869 females) and the families included 
2,008,945 secondary employable workers. By providing 
work relief for only about 3,400,000 heads ar families 
the federal government has left about 1,000,000 workers 
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for state and local governments to look after, in addi- 
tion to those classed as “unemployables.” 

Among the total eligible persons 3,695,880 were classi- 

fied as unskilled or unclassified workers, 1,351,478 as 
skilled and 1,338,382 as semi-skilled. The skilled group 
included 121,013 professional and technical workers ; 93,- 
339 proprietors, managers, and officials; 240,325 office 
workers; 183,823 salesmen and kindred workers; 477,- 
775 foremen and skilled building and construction work- 
ers, and 235,203 skilled in other industries. The semi- 
skilled group included 317,107 building and construction 
workers and 1,021,275 in manufacturing and other in- 
dustries. Unskilled laborers, except in agriculture, num- 
bered 960,297; farm operators and laborers 745,507; 
domestic and personal service workers 617,934; “inex- 
perienced persons” 840,509; and 531,633 whose occupa- 
tion was unknown. 
Although the total number on relief decreased three 
per cent between March, 1935, and January, 1936, the 
number of “white-collar” workers increased from 627,- 
000 to 690,000, or 10 per cent, and the number of these 
workers seeking relief is steadily increasing now that 
their resources are running out. The number of such 
workers on relief has been proportionately smaller than 
other segments of the population but the prolonged de- 
pression is taking its toll among them as it has among 
other classes whose resources were exhausted earlier. 


GOVERNMENT'S CONTRIBUTION TO RECOVERY 

Besides providing relief, work relief and work on pub- 
lic works the federal government came to the rescue of 
banks, insurance companies, and other financial insti- 
tutions, made loans to railroads and other businesses, 
helped the farmers to improve their position in the eco- 
nomic system and thereby helped industries from which 
the farmers bought goods, and spent much money on 
public improvements which have added to the wealth 
of the nation and will be of lasting value. 

The expenditures which the federal, state and local 
governments have made for relief, work relief and pub- 
lic works have not only relieved distress but have in- 
creased the markets of private businesses. Data derived 
from government sources and summarized * are indicated 
in the following table which does not include expendi- 
tures by the Public Works Administration, whose under- 
takings include money spent for materials and work done 
under a normal wage scale. 

The total for all agencies, federal, state and local, 
omitting the PWA, from March, 1933, to May, 1936, 
is as follows (in thousands of dollars) : 


State and 
Local Federal Total 
$ 333,415 $ 897,931 $1,231,346 
480,139 2,067,482 2,547,621 
1936 (to May 1— 
estimated) ...... 210,000 1,068,000 1,278,000 
i $1,490,582 $6,385,268 $7,875,850 


In view of the fact that the total expenditures of PWA 
were over $2,000,000,000 by March, and $600,000,000 
was contributed to its projects by state and local gov- 
ernments, it is estimated that by the end of April, 1936, 
$2,800,000,000 was thus spent. This figure added to 
$7,875,850,000 for relief and work relief brings the total 


1R. L. Duffus, “Three Years’ Relief Exceeds Ten Billions,” New 
York Times, May 10, 1936. 


to $10,675,850,000, a substantial contribution to recovery, 
It is estimated that since 1933 the average monthly re. 
lief payment for the whole country has risen from about 
$15 to $28 or $30. Although relief standards have been 
raised, those who have had to eke out an existence on 
such payments over a long period have suffered incal- 
culable harm. 


Tue Future or RELIEF 


It is estimated that from January 1 to April 30, 1936, 
the various agencies have made the following expendi- 
tures: 


Expenditures 

January 1- 

Agency April 30, 1936 

Works Progress $750,000,000 

Civilian Conservation 165,000,000 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration........... 000, 

(in liquidation) 
Public Works 60,000,000 
All other federal work projects (including agriculture, 

roads, rivers and harbors, and resettlement)....... 125,000,000 

State and local (estimated) 210,000, 


Beginning July 1, 1936, the federal government will 
have available about $1,600,000,000 earmarked from pre- 
vious appropriations for the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, the Public Works Administration, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and various other agencies. The Presi- 
dent asks for a new fund of $1,500,000,000, which will 
make available a total of $3,100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937. To this will be added the 
expenditures of states and localities which are not likely 
to exceed 15 or 16 per cent of the total, according to 
recent experience. A considerable portion of the PWA 
expenditures are returnable and it is expected that with 
increasing recovery total relief expenditures will decrease. 
How well founded this expectation is only the future 
can tell. It must be remembered that even if many now 
on relief find jobs, others unemployed who have not 
been on relief will have exhausted their resources and 
will need assistance. . 


Chamber of Commerce Resolutions 


After vigorously criticising the policies of the ad- 
ministration the United States Chamber of Commerce 
adopted resolutions at its annual session, which indicate 
the nature of the program its members would apply 
to present day problems. 

In an address before the Chamber, Secretary of State 
Hull pointed out that unemployment and economic dis- 
tress are at the bottom of all the social and political 
upheavals the world is now witnessing. Furthermore, 
economic distress “opens the way for the demagogue and 
the agitator, foments internal strife, and frequently leads 
to the supplanting of orderly democratic government by 
tyrannical dictatorships.” He pointed out also that “some 
of those who voice loudest their opposition to regimen- 
tation in general demand at the same time a commercial 
policy which would inevitably lead to such regimentation 
and to a permanently increasing dole as well.” 

Although the Chamber’s resolution on “business and 
social security” declares that “national welfare depends 
upon ever-rising standards of living and increasing sec- 
urity to the individual” it opposes government regulation 
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of “business rules of conduct” affecting wages, hours, 
and conditions of employment as “interfering with the 
free play of economic forces.” While the responsibility 
of business “to provide the greatest possible degree of 
economic security to the individual” is admitted, attempts 
by the government to further security “can only postpone 
the final solution by making it more difficult for business 
to assume its own obligation in the matter.” Thus the 
Chamber is opposed not only to the regulation of wages, 
hours and working conditions but to the whole security 
program providing unemployment insurance and old age 
pensions. 

Furthermore, the Chamber objects to government regu- 
lation of wages, hours and working conditions on gov- 
ernment contracts because such regulations “would af- 
fect terms of employment throughout industry.” The 
Chamber maintains that if contracts are awarded “to 
responsible enterprises” they “can be depended upon to 
comply at least with the average standards of good prac- 
tice prevailing in their own industries.” The Chamber 
also reiterates its opposition to “government competition 
with the lawful enterprises of its citizens.” It is par- 
ticularly opposed to government competition in the “gen- 
eration of electric energy for commercial use from water 
power in navigable waters” because the Chamber re- 
gards it as “a proper function of private enterprise.” 
It insists that flood control should be undertaken by 
the federal government only on major streams where 
several states are affected and that the primary respon- 
sibility for other flood control projects should rest with 
the states acting individually or in groups. The costs 
“should be borne by federal and state governments and 
by districts, according to benefits received.” 

However, the merchant marine is of such “ ount 
importance” that it should receive “direct subsidies” for 
the “construction and operation of American-built ves- 
sels.’ On the other hand the construction of low-cost 
houses and slum clearance should not be subsidized be- 
cause it is “a localized problem requiring local initiative 
and enterprise.” The Chamber demands that the build- 
ing activities of the federal government shall be discon- 
tinued, that Congress shall rescind the authorizations 
of funds for the Home Owners Loan Corporation and 
that the temporary operations of the Mortgage Company 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall “cease 
as soon as practicable.” The Chamber is for the “ac- 
tivities of the Federal Home Loan Bank System and of 
the Federal Housing Administration designed to increase 
the facilities of private individuals to purchase homes.” 

Since “economical distribution of the products of in- 
dustry and agriculture is one of the chief problems fac- 
ing business,” and since “fair prices” and “the elimina- 
tion of unfair practices” are essential to business pros- 
perity, the Chamber points to these as “matters of con- 
cern to all of those engaged in production and distribu- 
tion.” In foreign trade the Chamber stresses the neces- 
sity for the stabilization of foreign exchange and it ex- 
pects “our government with other major governments 
to bring about such stabilization” as soon as “interna- 
tional conditions permit.” 

Although the Chamber states that since the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 was enacted, voluntary consolidation 
of railroads “has not made the progress which was ex- 
pected” it nevertheless insists that the voluntary aspect 
should be preserved, that Congress should release the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from the duty of in- 
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augurating “a comprehensive plan of consolidation of all 
railroads into a limited number of systems,” and that 
railroads should be permitted to effect consolidations 
“subject to approval by the commission as to the pub- 
lic interests which are involved.” In other words, no 
consolidations “for the purpose of eliminating unneces- 
sary competition and furthering the efficiency of the 
service” would be effected unless railroads undertook 
them where they could see an advantage in so doing 
and, if their plans did not meet with the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it would have to 
wait for them to bring forth acceptable plans. 

The Chamber recognizes that reconciliation of private 
ownership and the conduct of lumbering with conserva- 
tion of resources, the protection of watersheds, and the 
prevention of soil erosion “requires the intelligent co- 
operation of every private, state and federal agency 
concerned.” Federal and state legislation should there- 
fore be enacted providing that “the amount cut annu- 
ally does not exceed the amount grown annually” and 
this principle “should be applied to all forests, whether 
private or public,” thus recognizing that, in this respect 
at least, “the free play of economic forces” should give 
place to regulation in the public interest. 

To bring “order into finances of the federal govern- 
ment” the Chamber insists that expenditures should be 
reduced and a system of taxation should be established, 
providing for equitable distribution of the tax burden 
without encroaching on the revenue of the state and 
local governments. The Chamber declares that the bill 
now before Congress does not meet this test. Rather 
its “chief features are not designed as a means of tax- 
ation but are attempts to regulate the management of 
American corporations at a time when in the interests 
of recovery and reemployment business enterprise should 
be free from arbitrary impositions.” 

The Chamber opposes “every proposal tending to 
deprive the Supreme Court . . . of its function to deter- 
mine the validity of congressional action; or tending to 
minimize the power or diminish the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts; or to substitute the legislative will for 
the discretion of any federal court in the discharge of 
a judicial duty.” 


“Remember Three Things” 


Rev. Raymond McGowan, assistant director of the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, commented on current economic issues 
in The Yardstick of May 18. He said in part: “Don’t 
fall for the stuff you read all the time about the glories 
of individualism and competition. First, it doesn’t exist: 
the wealthy, the bankers and the big corporation and 
holding company executives are bosses. . . . 

“Second, keep this as a good basic rule: The income 
of the country has to be distributed, month by month, 
and year by year, with the direct and deliberate pur- 

to use all our farms, factories, mines and stores 
to the fullest and to give everybody work. Not the 
living wage only. The ‘steady-work wage.’ This is 
social justice. 

“Third, you cannot do your part in social justice by 
yourself. No employer can do it alone. No farmer or 
business man can do it alone. No lone wage or salary 
worker can do it. No lone customer can do it. You 
can’t do it except by organizing. Therefore, organize. 
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Therefore, too, every organization should work with 
every other organization. Therefore the government 
should help them. 

“If you get these three things down pat, the rest fol- 
lows pretty well: Down with plutocracy and individu- 
alism, establish the ‘steady-work’ wage; organize and 
use your government to help. You know already, of 
course, that the last two rules are more than half-way 
dead-letters now. You know too that they are dead- 
letters because plutocracy and individualism still rule. 

“And don’t let anybody tell you that the successful 
are alone to blame. They or their fathers got there be- 
cause you and your fathers let them get there and be- 
cause most of you and your fathers tried to get there 
but failed. They succeeded in a wrong scheme of things. 
You failed, wholly or partially, in a wrong scheme of 
things. Start out by blaming yourselves for not insist- 
ing on the second and third rules.” 

Under date of May 25 Father McGowan discussed the 
constitutionality of Catholic social teaching: 

“The Guffey decisions bring out clearly that Catholic 
social teaching is unconstitutional. But since unemploy- 
ment of a dozen million people is very constitutional and 
injustice is constitutional and governmental inaction be- 
fore its duty is constitutional, the moral is: Change the 
Constitution. . . . 

“The Encyclical of Pius XI says that organized eco- 
nomic self-government under the guidance of political 
government is a right and natural way to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quility, and provide for a common defence against too 
much government. In the NRA case, Congress was 
supposed to have delegated too much power to the Pres- 
ident. Now, too much power is delegated to the or- 
ganized operators and miners. | 

“If we are going to have organized occupations in the 
United States working for the common good, we have 
then to change the Constitution to permit their estab- 
lishment and guidance. There is no use fooling our- 
selves. Whether or not the men who wrote our Con- 
stitution believed that government should regulate busi- 
ness, they certainly did not believe in an organically 
inter-related society so organized as to live up to its 
basic brotherhood. . . .” 


The Consumers Union 


A new organization named “Consumers Union of 
United States, Inc.” has been set up on a non-profit 
membership basis to provide consumers with simple and 
useful information about goods and services. It plans 
to publish monthly a periodical entitled Consumers Union 
Reports. The first issue is dated May, 1936. The Con- 
sumers Union announces that it will report not only 
in regard to quality and price, but also, so far as pos- 
sible, on labor conditions in factories. An announce- 
ment says: “Consumers Union will work with coopera- 
tives and other consumer groups, and with labor unions 
in advancing the welfare of American families.” 

The initial report presents information in regard to 
hosiery, soap, cereals, grade A and grade B milk, tooth 
brushes, toys and other products. There is an inform- 
ing article on credit unions. There is also a list of the 
“makers of consumers’ goods unfair to labor.” The 
“unfair list” contains the name of the product, manu- 
facturer and the trade union involved. 

For $3.00 a year a member may secure 12 monthly 


issues and an annual buying guide. A limited service 
covering mainly low cost products is available at $1.00 
a year. Special group membership fees are available 
for students, members of trade unions, unemployed groups, 
consumer clubs, and other organizations. The address 
of the Consumers Union of U. S. is 22 East 17th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Deportation of Aliens 


Advocacy by representatives of patriotic societies and 
others that 7,500,000 aliens be deported so that the native 
born can have jobs is described by Daniel W. MacCor- 
mack, Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
as “absolutely preposterous.” The Census of 1930 showed 
that there were 13,366,407 foreign born in the United 
States. Of these 7,859,193 had been naturalized and 
1,246,521 had their first papers. This left 3,787,086 aliens 
and 473,607 classified as “unknown.” 

Commissioner MacCormack stated on March 14, 1936, 
that on July 1, 1935, the alien population numbered about 
4,564,933 and that 1,669,680 aliens had left the United 
States between April 1, 1930, and July 1, 1935. Thus the 
statement frequently made that 6,000,000 aliens have jobs 
and that there are 1,500,000 aliens on relief, or one out of 
every seven on relief, indicates, he declared, “how greatly 
exaggerated has been the so-called threat of the alien in 
this country.” 


He is strongly in favor of the Coolidge-Kerr bill now 
before Congress designed to “humanize” the sections of 
the immigration law affecting resident aliens. It would 
vest limited discretionary power in a committee of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Justice, Labor and State 
to prevent the separation of families and the deportation 
of aliens of good character who have been here more than 
ten years. He points out that “the barbarity of our 
deportation statutes in so far as they concern the non- 
criminal and his almost invariably innocent family is 
beyond belief. Husbands are torn from their wives, parents 
from their children, and even children from their mothers’ 
arms, and deported.” 


While urging the enactment of the Coolidge-Kerr bill 
before the Senate on, April 22, 1936, Senator Royal S. 
Copeland, of New York, declared that under ordinary 
circumstances when an alien has violated the law he 
should be treated as any other violator. Deportation under 
ordinary circumstances would be a mild punishment. But, 
as he pointed out “these are not days of ordinary circum- 
stances.” In many cases aliens have come here to escape 
persecution. Even though they gained admission illegally, 
“they were animated by the first instinct which God has 
implanted in man, that of self-preservation.” Deportation 
to their home countries would mean in many cases pun- 
ishment out of all proportion to any offense they had 
committed, and in other cases punishment merely because 
of racial prejudice or because they differed with the 
political and economic policies of their countries. Senator 
Copeland declared that the policies of some European 
countries “not only violate every principle of our form of 
government, but are abhorrent to every man of good-will, 
every lover of liberty and fair play, every human being 
who possesses a spark of decency.” To send aliens back 
under these conditions is to condemn them to an appalling 
fate. Under the bill 2,862 “hardship cases” of aliens who 
entered the United States illegally but who have led useful 
lives since would be permitted to remain. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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